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" that a higher authority than yours has sanc- 
tioned it — the Patriarch himself has no doubt ere 
this, or will speedily, give his approval." 

" True, but still there are means by which you 
may be released " 

" But you know I do not wish to be released, 
and Father Estavan, if you are indeed my friend, 
urge me no more. If I am to be compelled to 
take the veil, I must submit to force, but my 
heart will never consent, and God himself will yet 
release me from enforced vows." 

Father Estavan had neither heart nor logic to 
continue the argument. He had loved • Agnes 
all her life as his own child, and he felt much 
more inclined to sympathize with her than to 
add to her unhappiness ; but he loved also his 
own ease and peace and fully appreciated his 
comfortable position as Chaplain to. the De 
Limas. He could not therefore risk his place and 
living by openly taking her part ; he was fain 
therefore to content himself with expressing the 
strongest wishes that she would consent to the 
marriage for the sake of the peace and harmony 
which would be promoted by it, and in trying to 
excite her apprehensions of the strictness of con- 
vent seclusion. But he found her as immovable 
upon that consideration as every other, and 
really grieved at the idea of her being parted 
from her family in angejr, he bade her a sorrow- 
ful good morning and returned to Don Fuas and 
her mother to relate the ill success of his efforts. 

Two days later a close carriage might have 
been seen approaching the large iron gate which 
secured the entrance to the convent grounds 
which had been selected for the future residence 
of the " obstinate " young Dona. Inside were 
her mother, two aunts, Theodora and Agnes. 
"Watching them at a short distance, but unob- 
served by each other, were two young men, one 
of whom, as he stood in moody silence against 
the close high wall, displayed upon his finger a 
valuable diamond ring upon which he glanced 
now and then with an angry and mortified air. 
As the heavy key of the gate was turned and 
Dona Agnes, between her two aunts, and fol- 
lowed by her mother and Theodora, stepped 
within the precincts of St. Ann's, the other 
young man who had been playing somewhat 
daintily, and yet dangerously, with his sword the 
while, advanced suddenly to the first, and draw- 
ing the weapon from its scabbard struck the 
jewelled hand violently with the broad side of his 
sword, exclaiming as he did so : " Coward and 
braggart, is this the way you keep your oath I" 

Gonzalo looked at his assailant, Narcisus, and 



felt in vain for his misericorde with which to 
resent the insulting blow ; but he had left it at 
home and he had nothing at hand with which to 
retort upon his adversary. A few paces from 
them stood a Galician water-carrier, cutting a 
melon with one of those strong cut-and-thrust 
clasp-knives provided with spring and hilt and a 
saddle at the end of the handle on which to place 
the thumb that it may be diiven with the greater 
force, such a knife as the mountain muleteers 
carry for ordinary use, defence or assault, as the 
case might be. It was the work of a moment for 
Gonzalo to seize it, and another to thrust it deep 
into the breast of Narcisus. The water-carrier 
raised a cry, flying at the same time from the 
scene, which brought two oflicers to the spot, 
who immediately took Gonzalo in custody. Nar- 
cisus had fallen to the ground apparently fatally 
wounded, and help being obtained was borne to 
his own home. An explanation of the cause of 
the affray — or what was more effective perhaps, 
a heavy bribe to the soldiers, sufficed to release 
Gonzalo from duress in a few hours. He was 
• uncertain of how effectually he had paid his 
" debt of honor," but he never forgave himself 
for leaving his stiletto at home, and being com- 
pelled to avail himself of so vulgar a weapon as a 
water-carrier's clasp knife to resent an insult ! 

(7b It continued.) 



ON .ESTHETICS IN ARCHITEOTUBE. 

n. 

A paper by Leopold Eidlitz, in continuation of one read before the 

American Institute of Architects. 

(See ante p. 89.) 

Akchitectube being the art of imbuing with 
beauty and expression monuments representing 
human purposes and ideas, derives its constitu- 
tional motives from these purposes and ideas; 
and her means of expression from those sources 
which operate upon our visual organs. Or in 
other words : Inasmuch as the effect produced by 
architectural monuments is perceived only 
through the medium of sight, the means of pro- 
ducing that effect are confined to a distribution 
of masses, of light and shade, and of color. 

OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MASSES. 

To arrive at proper rules for the distribution 
of masses in architectural monuments let us 
examine nature and observe how she arranges 
her masses and with what results. I will men- 
tion a few undisputed facts as to the arrange- 
ments of masses in nature. 

1. Everything in nature is in a degree sym- 
metrical and nothing perfectly so. Where sym- 
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metry is greatest it is so at the expense of 
expression ; where least, it is at the expense of 
refinement of form. 

2. Every object in nature has various beauties 
of form and also of color observable at different 
distances. A remote forest glistening in the 
morning sun conveys an idea of expression which 
is superseded by another when we lose ourselves 
in its shade, and again by another when we ex- 
amine closely each single tree, branch or leaf. 

3. Objects in nature derive their apparent 
magnitude not so much from their actual size as 
from surrounding objects in visual proximity. A 
river appears wider when on a flat open country 
than when between high hills. The falls of 
Niagara, though nearly 200 feet high, at first 
sight appear surprisingly low on account of their 
great breadth. 

4. Every natural object shows in its outward 
form more or less of the connection of its com- 
ponent parts ; and the degrees of expression, and 
beauty are determined by the amount of con- 
struction thus revealed. 

5. A series of natural objects of one kind and 
magnitude placed in close proximity, if not inter- 
spersed with other objects of a different kind, or 
of greater or less magnitude, produce an effect 
of solemnity, repose and monotony according as 
those objects vary in magnitude in relation to 
their distance from each other and also from the 
observer. 

6. There are three leading parts in every natu- 
ral object which form its beginning, middle and 
end; and the pleasurable effect derived from 
contemplation of it, is heightened in the degree 
in which those three stages are marked and dis- 
tinguished. 

1. Apparent magnitude being determined by 
proximity, space determines in masses the value 
of magnitude without possessing such value in 
itself. 

OF SYMMETBY. 

Everything in nature is in a degree symmetri- 
cal — Nothing perfectly so. 

Where symmetry is greatest, it is so at the ex- 
pense of expression ; where least, at the expense of 
refinement of form. Our noses are placed (at least 
in the common acceptation of the term) in the 
middle of our faces, flanked on each side with an 
eye and an ear ; a boulder lying in the fields is 
never found to be half a ball and the other half 
the segment of a pyramid, a parallelopiped or a 
dodecagon. On the other hand the smoothest 
pebble has never a regular ellipse for its section, 
nor an orange a perfect circle ; and what is more, 
our noses are not mathematically in the middle 



of our feces, nor our two eyes and ears perfectly 
alike in form or equally distant from a centre 
line. Try the experiment, look in the glass. Ex- 
amine carefully and you will find that your nos- 
trils are not only different in size but different in 
shape; and consequently the tip end of your 
nose is out of centre. The first estimate of the 
measurement of this irregularity will be from a 
quarter to three-eighths of an inch. That would 
be disastrous. One eighth of an inch would be a 
decided deformity ; your variation ranges from 
one thirtieth down to one hundredth part of an 
inch — enough, however, to be plainly visible with- 
out the help of instruments, the moment you look 
in the glass with a view to ascertain that fact and 
not merely to admire yourself generally. As to 
your eyes, one is larger than the other, nor are the 
eyebrows of the same shape or the same density. 
Young gentlemen who nourish moustaches, have 
observed with great solicitude and anxiety that 
the number of hairs sprouting on one side do not 
equal the number on the other side within from 
ten to twenty per cent. Do not let them ascribe 
it to a careless application of the hair invigorator. 
It is a natural phenomenon and caunot be 
altered. It is what is commonly called a feature 
— that is, a marked irregularity amounting to a 
peculiarity of expression. Moreover, unless these 
irregularities amount to deformity or approach- 
ing to that, they greatly increase the expression 
of the face in respect to the character of the in- 
dividual, and thereby often more than compen- 
sate for beauty of form arising from mere regu- 
larity and abstract roundness and elegance of lines. 

And what is the reason of all this, for we must 
thoroughly understand causes of beauty in natu- 
ral objects before we are able to make sound 
application to works of art, particularly of archi- 
tectural art. The power of motion is the dis- 
tinguishing feature between vegetable life and 
mineral existence. Motion at will elevates the 
animal above the plant and motion at will expres- 
sive of emotions of the mind is the prerogative 
of men above animals. Now I will suggest an 
interesting experiment. Place yourself in a sym- 
metrical position, say: standing/ make an effort 
at motion and you will find that you will either 
disturb the symmetry of your outward form or 
fall on your nose. Hence the second part of our 
original proposition : "Where symmetry is great- 
est it is so at the expense of expression/ where 
least, at the expense of refinement of form, 

The conclusions we are warranted in deducing 
from the above are : 

1. That symmetry is conducive to heightening 
the beauty of form. 
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2. Deviation from strict symmetry is conclu- 
sive to heightening expression. 

3. That deviations from strict symmetry in 
general forms of bodies should be based only 
upon differences in purpose and idea forming the 
basis of a part or whole of a monument. 

4. That deviations from strict symmetry in 
detail are desirable in the degree of spiritual 
expression required in that part of which the de- 
tail forms a feature. 

An architectural monument, conveying but a 
single idea, that idea being indivisible into 
several subordinate ideas, or if divisible into 
several subordinate ideas, the idea being coequal 
in importance, should as a whole be treated 
strictly symmetrically, the deviations in the sym- 
metry of its details to be in proportion to the rank 
occupied by said monument in relation to ele- 
gance and refinement of purpose. For example, a 
storehouse containing a single space for the stor- 
ing of goods or a series of spaces in every respect 
equal, should be treated symmetrically. So 
should a manufacturing establishment under the 
same conditions. A garden-house containing 
but one room, a chapter-house, a bank — all of 
these should be treated symmetrically, because 
they convey a simple idea. But while it would 
be sheer affectation to change forms of detail for 
the purpose of heightening expression in the case 
of the storehouse or manufacturing establish- 
ment, such change is absolutely necessary in the 
garden-house, the chapter-house and the bank. 
And while in the bank these changes should be 
confined to the series forming parts of the whole, 
in the chapter and garden-house it may be ex- 
tended to every single member, constituting a 
detail or a symmetrical portion of a detail. 

On the other hand, an establishment for the 
manufacture and sale of goods, containing also 
offices contiguous and other more important de- 
partments, a college, a legislative hall, a parish 
church, a theatre, inasmuch as the idea they are 
based upon is dividable into several subordinate 
but unequal elements, should be treated as a 
series of in themselves symmetrical parts; not 
necessarily symmetrical with each other, but 
the deviations from strict symmetry of the 
masses must increase in the ratio of the import- 
ance of the building. 

Thus, while a simple grouping of a few win- 
dows, their increased size and somewhat richer 
detail (without variation of individual forms, say 
one window different from the other,^or one side 
of a window in relation to the other side) in a 
range of symmetrically arranged openings, in the 
same general outline of the whole building, is 



sufficient to distinguish the counting-rooms 
from the rest of a manufacturing establishment ; 
the chancel of a church or the chapel of a college, 
the great hall of a legislative chamber, need an 
absolutely separate form, not only not symmetri- 
cal with the rest (although in itself symmetrical), 
but exaggerated in its bulk as well as detail, 
and with such variation in detail as may be war- 
ranted by the importance of the said parts of the 
building. 

{To be continued.) 

PAINTING AND MUSIC. 

BY ATHANASK BLANCKE. 

These arts have a much closer connection than 
we generally imagine. Indeed, we have only to 
think how we use the same words for both. Do 
we not speak of the harmony of colors as well as 
of that of notes ? We talk of tones in a picture, 
and tones in music ; and though the terms have 
never been so employed, I do not see why we 
should not have different keys. Surely no one 
will say that Turner paints in the same key as 
Paul Veronese, or that Raffael and Ostade use 
the same chords. 

Then what is melody in music is melody in 
painting. We all know that a musician may 
have a perfect mechanical control over his instru- 
ment, and that he may harmonize so correctly 
that not a fault can be found ; but yet his music 
will not touch our hearts ; he has not the secret, 
the genius of melody. Just the same with 
painters. The coloring and drawing may be 
perfect, but where is that nameless, mysterious 
charm, which seduces and enchains us ? — the 
melody, in short. Harmony is there and we 
admire and turn away, thinking of something 
else. 

I have heard, in the wild steppes of Russia, 
simple airs whose plaintive notes moved me to 
tears, and I have seen rude, unfinished sketches 
which made my heart beat, and my soul feel 
that longing after the pure and good which 
should be caused by true art. There was the 
melody, all harmony wanting, but the inspiration 
of genius seized me and held me fast. Now 
what is this melody ? A difficult question truly, 
but yet not unanswerable. 

Have you never noticed in the quaint old By- 
zantine paintings scattered through some of the 
European galleries, queer gold-grounded madon- 
nas and stiff, uncouth saints ? Have you not, I 
say, felt the life breathing through them ? Have 
you not felt that the artist has thrown his whole 
strength into them, has infused into them his 
own individuality ? It is the same with all the 



